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the torn ships, and the forwearied bodies of the
men arrived, do bear most evident mark and wit-
ness. And now the whole fleet plied ofi to sea-
ward, resolving there to abide until the sun might
consume, or the force of wind disperse, these ice
from the place of their passage. And being a good
berth off the shore, they took in their sails and lay
adrift.
It is a great temptation here to let Captain Best have
the deck because of the excellence of his description, the
authority with which he speaks, and the ability with
which he touches our emotions. They were, he says,
"as men nothing yet dismayed," and they set forward
up the strait until some of them claimed the land "rose
up in form like the Northerland of the Straits." Others,
"not the worst mariners," either, did not think so. But
fog enveloped the coast for so long it was not easy to
decide. It began to snow also, and that "yearly alter-
eth the shape of the land and taketh away oftentimes the
mariner's marks." The fog hung over the land for
twenty days.
And the disagreement among these captains was
natural, for as a matter of fact Frobisher and his fleet,
by currents and winds, were not looking at the northern
shore of Frobisher's Strait at all, but at the southern
flank of Queen's Foreland. All unknown to them and
to the Admiral himself, he was sailing up what we now
know as Hudson's Strait. The tide was so strong they
were swept westward in spite of themselves. Best says
the roar of it could be heard afar off "like the water-
fall of London Bridge."
Frobisher sent his pinnace to each ship to get the
captain's opinions. James Beare, captain of the Anne
Francis, had been there the year before and made sea
cardes of the place, and was heard with special atten-